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THE TWO POLES OP THE PHILOSOPHICAL SPHERE 

IN our attempts to understand the sphere or scope of any science 
it sometimes is difficult to point out any one distinguishing pur- 
pose, or method, or class of objects by which that sphere is delimited. 
Within the science in question the several studies seem to cohere 
rather loosely around some center. Thus, in the case of geology, 
the initial study seems to have been that of the earth's crust, its 
structure and stratification. From this, as from a center, geologists 
have made excursions into studies that are preeminently biological, 
physical, astronomical, or even chemical ; nor is it clear that the pur- 
pose is always to throw light upon the original line of inquiry. 

In the case of anthropology, the study of cultural origins was the 
beginning, and still is the nucleus of the science ; but the anthropo- 
metric interest, which grew naturally enough out of the study of 
racial origins in their relations to culture types, already appears as 
an interest largely independent of its origin. The coherence here 
suggests that of an association complex, the cause being in some 
measure historical rather than logical, — a matter of custom and 
habit as much as of demonstrative necessity. 

This acquired interest, moreover, of the anthropologist in anthro- 
pometric studies seems likely to provide that science with a new 
center, which might well serve as the nucleus of a vast science em- 
bracing most or all of what is now pursued under the name of psy- 
chology. In history also we may see a shifting of center. The orig- 
inal purpose of the historian was, ostensibly at least, the chronicling 
of events. But more and more the actual task of the historian is the 
illumination of present tendencies and present institutions, as will 
appear if one glances over the courses offered by any large depart- 
ment of history. 

In philosophy, also, I wish to show, there have been and are two 
nuclei, neither of which seems to be distinguished as clearly as is 
desirable. By attending to this bipolar character of philosophical 
science I think we may avoid certain confusions and arbitrary po- 
sitions, and set about the neglected task of defining the relation of 
one nucleus to the other. 

It is usual to name metaphysics, logic (including epistemology), 
ethics, and esthetics as the great divisions of philosophy. In Plato 's 
"Republic" we find represented each of these divisions. In addition 
we may note there the appearance of the type of psychology that is 
concerned with self-realization and the integration of personality — 
with the problems of happiness in its relation to character. 1 With 

i The works of Macdougall and Shand, Perry's "Moral Economy," 
James 's ' ' Varieties of Religious Experience, ' ' and Hirn 's ' ' Origins of Art ' ' oc- 
cupy the field of this type of psychology. 
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Professor Creighton we may call this teleological psychology. It is 
related to ethics, and differs from it much as character is related to 
and yet differs from conduct. It is this teleological psychology 
which really sets the problem for the first four books of the "Re- 
public." These books are concerned rather with practical wisdom 
than with knowledge or science, therein, no doubt, correctly repre- 
senting the interest of Socrates, and of philosophy when the word 
was coined. 

But in the sixth and seventh books we note a quite different center 
of interest, viz., the inquiry after the nature of knowledge as distin- 
guished from mere opinion. In the allegory of the cave and in the 
account given of dialectics, we find, as we find in the ' ' Symposium, ' ' 
that the distinguishing nature of knowledge is placed in its unity, in 
the complete accordance of its parts. The fifth book, which seems to 
interrupt the argument, in fact serves to assist and, in a measure, to 
conceal the transition from one center of interest to the other. I 
shall call the first the eudaimonistic center and the second the dia- 
lectical center of philosophy. 2 

Let us note with some emphasis that this change of theme and of 
center is accompanied by a profound modification in the use of 
terms, and perhaps in the outcome of the argument. In the first 
part, the appetites are what feed and sustain reason, just as the 
appetite class in the commonwealth are maintainers and foster-fath- 
ers of their guardians. Reason, like the rulers of the state, is essen- 
tially the servant, though the guide. In the second part of the 
"Republic," reason has become the supreme aim of life, to be di- 
vorced from sense and appetite and use. "Whereas in the first part 
Socrates questions whether the Tolstoian simplicity of villagers, re- 
clining on rude beds of yew and myrtle boughs, is not the course of 
true health and wisdom, in the second, Plato presents the sage as 
turning with regret from his blessed speculations to legislate and 
educate from a sense of compulsion and duty. The "diseased" or 
"inflamed" commonwealth of the first part has in the second become 
the eternal civic pattern set in heaven. 

We are forced to look upon this dialectical theme and interest as 
a new and distinct center because, while it also prescribes the organi- 
zation of the state and the education of its guardians, it is not in its 
turn derived from the positions adopted in the first part in consider- 
ing the eudaimonistic problem. Nor can it be said that in the whole 
history of philosophy there has been any direct and rigorous attempt 
to justify the dialectical pursuit upon eudaimonistic grounds. As 
Mr. Russell says, it appeals to but very few men. 3 

2 We may suppose that it was his contest with the Sophists that urged Plato 
to the extreme dialectical position. 

s "Scientific Method in Philosophy," p. 237. 
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Dialectics must be looked upon as a distinct center and interest, 
also, because in its search for a completely unified knowledge it has 
generally recognized that this ideal can be achieved only through a 
certain detachment or disinterestedness, a neglect of the individual 
point of view. But this individual point of view is of course essen- 
tial to the study of the conditions of happiness. Hence, it would 
appear if the dialectical center is to be taken as the sole or the 
essential center of philosophy it must define very clearly the relation 
of its selfless, disinterested knowledge to the sort of awareness that 
takes note of relations to the self and to individuals. But it seems, 
on the contrary, that the more precisely the dialectical purpose is 
conceived and pursued, the less is this relationship made manifest 
and clear. 4 

To illustrate this point I would refer to Mr. Eussell's "Scientific 
Method of Philosophy," where in the following terms the dialectical 
ambition is stated with unsurpassed clearness : 

The body of common knowledge is our data; by analysis we re- 
duce these data to propositions that are as nearly as possible simple 
and precise, and, arranging them in deductive chains, we arrive at 
certain initial propositions which serve as a logical guarantee for all 
the rest. These then appear as premises from which may be deduced 
the body of common knowledge from which we started. 5 Were 
Plato living now, in what words could he better describe his dialec- 
tical aspirations? 

It is to this dialectical ideal of complete knowledge that Kussell 
appeals in debating the freedom of the will. 6 Since such knowledge 
would embrace the future as well as the past, he argues, to it future 
events are just as determined as the past, and the apparent inde- 
terminateness of the future is therefore a result of our ignorance. 
"It is a mere accident that we have no memory of the future." But, 
let us note, in experience that is not selfless, knowledge consists largely 
in appreciating the difference between events of which we have mem- 
ory and events of which we have no memory; and with the absence 
of memory appears indeterminateness. Hence, to ignore indeter- 
minateness would for this type of knowledge be ignorance indeed. 

The question then hinges on the relation between the ideal of com- 
plete knowledge and that sort of knowledge which in its nature can 
not be complete. For it is clear we can not combine in one awareness 

4 Compare Spinoza 's vague assertion that modes are in God, or Kant 's arbi- 
trary isolation of duty and the rational from desires and the sensible. May 
"disinterested love of knowledge" be reduced to the instinct of curiosity, 
turned, through the infant's inactivity, from sensations to images, and to self- 
assertion purified from pugnacity by fear, reenforced by play tendencies? 

s Op. cit., p. 211. 

« Op. cit., p. 234. 
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the sense that an event has not yet occurred with the sense that it has 
occurred. Yet both awarenesses are very important pieces of knowl- 
edge in every-day experience. Now the relation between knowledge 
that can not be completely unified, and the dialectical ideal of com- 
pletely unified knowledge is considered by Russell only in such terms 
as these: "The free intellect will see as God might see, without a 
here and now, without hopes and fears, in the sole and exclusive de- 
sire of knowledge." 7 This statement seems to establish the manifold 
ignorance of such a God, and the incompleteness of such knowledge. 
It leaves quite undefined the relation between the dialectical postu- 
late and such knowledge, if it is to be allowed the name, as the prac- 
tical man deems most important. 

Mr. Russell identifies this dialectical procedure with the study 
of logic, 8 which thus becomes the "central study of philosophy," and 
"gives the method of research in philosophy," just as mathematics 
gives the method in physics. Of such a philosophy he says 9 that it 
must not hope to find an answer to the practical problems of life. 
All the supposed knowledge in the traditional systems (of philos- 
ophy) must be swept away, and a new beginning made. 10 However, 
of the prospect of progress in philosophy it would be rash to speak 
with confidence. 11 

But, until this absorption in the dialectical pursuit is justified in 
its relation to the eudaimonistic interests of philosophy, must it not 
be classed, whether in Plato or in Russell, as a sort of obsession, a 
dogma, a religion ? We may note its outcome in stimulating science, 
or in encouraging religious organization along the lines of a fixed 
and absolute creed, or in supporting an intolerance of conscience 
which is assumed to correspond to some eternal order of right and 
wrong. "We may note its emergence in the Heracleitean conception 
of a logos, one and everlasting, and its persistence in setting the 
rational over against the instinctive, and the spiritual in contrast to 
the natural. But meanwhile there seems no adequate ground for 
identifying its pursuit with the scope of philosophy. 

The picture I would now fix in mind, therefore, of the structure 
of philosophical science, is that of a sphere, with dialectics, the study 
of the presuppositions of a completely unified knowledge, at the 
North Pole, and at the South that study of the concrete individual, 
of psychical integration, of character and happiness which has been 
termed teleological psychology. (If we give to metaphysics the equa- 
torial region, the intermediate zones may readily be assigned.) 

7 "Problems of Philosophy," p. 248. 
s "Scientific Method," p. 239. 
s Op. tit., p. 29. 
io Op. cit., p. 240. 
ii Op. at., p. 242. 
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The purpose of this picture, and of this paper, is, in the first 
place, to show the isolated position at present occupied by the dia- 
lectical postulate of a completely unified knowledge, laying upon its 
supporters the burden of showing why logic and metaphysics and 
ethics need attach to this concept great importance. In the second 
place, the type of psychology which may be termed teleological, 
so little developed by professional psychologists, I would suggest is 
in truth an essential and a distinct branch of philosophical science, 
and perhaps its true center and nucleus. 

This position will be received, I suppose, with more tolerance, if 
we recognize that the structure of any science may be somewhat 
loose, and hard to define in terms of any single purpose or method, 
that it may in fact be an accretion around more than one center of 
interest, as in the illustrations at the commencement of the paper. 

Percy Hughes 

Lehigh University 



THE USE OF THE WORDS REAL AND UNREAL 

THE papers of Professor Sheldon and Dr. Owen on "Unre- 
ality, ' n call for further consideration on the part of those who 
are anxious that clear and definite ideas shall replace the merely 
emotional afflatus or vague edification that generally attaches to the 
words reality, experience, and the like. 

I 

Professor Sheldon's paper leads to a result to which I heartily 
subscribe, viz., that the term unreality has been "a dead weight upon 
the mind — delivering no information and explaining nothing. ' ' But 
the dialectic method by which he seeks to establish this result seems 
to me entirely inconclusive. 

The essence of Professor Sheldon's method consists in defining 
reality as bare being (including the King of Utopia, wooden iron, 
and Heaven knows how much else), and then ruling out of court all 
conceptions of reality not consistent with this certainly unusual defi- 
nition. It is, of course, quite clear that if reality is identical with 
bare being, and the latter includes all that is mentionable and un- 
mentionable, then there can be no unreal objects. But it is also clear 
that in all the great philosophic adventures reality has never been 
conceived as bare being, but rather as a certain kind of being, quite 
distinct from other kinds of being that must thus be defined as 
unreal. Unreality is thus as necessary for the significant existence of 
reality, as pupils are necessary for the existence of a teacher, or sub- 

i This Journal, Vol. XIII, pp. 318, 322. 



